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EVIDENCES OF FULL MATURITY AND EARLY 

DECLINE 1 

By J. MADISON TAYLOR, M.D. 

PROFESSOR OP APPLIED THERAPEUTICS, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL 

DEPARTMENT 

AT the apex of maturity we become aware of an increasing 
contentment, a welcome feeling that, no matter what 
happens, we are better able to meet events with precision and 
judgment. During youth and early adulthood often there ob- 
trudes an undertone of anxiety lest we have omitted or forgot- 
ten to do some tasks we ought to have done and didn't. Dur- 
ing maturity arises an easement, the natural fruition of fully 
developed powers, the sum total of training and adaptative 
measures. We have met and overcome such a multitude of 
troubles, the onset of another one no longer makes afraid. 

Sleep becomes now more tranquil and refreshing, though 
perhaps not so long nor so deep; action is more deliberate, 
there is less sense of hurry, of urgency to duties or obligations 
or indeed to gratifications of sense. Digestion improves in pro- 
portion as more time is spent at the table and less is stolen 
from post-prandial amenities. As a keen young man or a bus- 
tling young woman, eager for amusement, there were restless 
surgings to and fro from sheer prodigality of impulse. The 
act of feeding thus came to be regarded as merely a negligible 
incident and hence nutrition suffered. The maturer, more 
deliberate person tends to become rubicund, to take on weight 
or at least not to squander it. Accumulation of flesh at this 
time is natural enough within certain limits of safety. Be- 
yond those bounds, those normal variants, obesity gives evi- 
dence of disease, that anabolism is out-running katabolism. 
Perils begin from this point which may lead to any one of a 
multitude of destructive happenings. 

Mental processes of maturity differ from those of ardent 
young adulthood chiefly in a relative sedateness as contrasted 
with adolescent eagerness and exuberance. A calm assured- 
ness now obtains, based on experience, poise; a welcome sub- 
sidence comes of early vehemence or overenthusiasm. Initia- 

1 Dealing chiefly with mental (psychophysical) phenomena. A previ- 
ous paper on the subject will be found in the issue of The Scientific 
Monthly for November, 1917. 
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tive is still abundant enough, so is confidence and ardor, tem- 
pered, however, by an amplitude of contrasts, experiences and 
discriminative or selective proficiencies. Instead of an idealized 
enlightenment there comes a product of associations, a famili- 
arity with cognate facts and circumstances leading to justi- 
fiable inferences. 

Precision in assembling materials for conclusions and in 
their orderly arrangement constitutes a full equivalent of for- 
mer lavishness in gathering data. Youthful percepts are 
almost limitless in plenitude and variety. The imagery of 
adolescent prepotencies becomes merged in maturity into a 
clearer and soberer vision of things as they are. 

The man of many successes, as the meridian passes, readily 
comes to overvalue his own opinions; he tends to form conclu- 
sions more in accord with personal limitations, his prejudices, 
with the point of view of his habitual angle of approach, rather 
than that warranted by the facts. He may be, and usually is, 
less ready to change and modify than would a younger one 
upon presentation of adequate evidence. 

In the psycho-physical sphere that which can now be most 
safely counted on is the measure and degree of fruition at- 
tainable through favorable environment, through liberalized 
variety, through healthful and stimulating mental and moral 
influences. The mind exerts paramount effects on both de- 
velopment and on survival values, hence the significance of hav- 
ing attained right points of view and disposition during the 
plastic years. Thus a serene temperament is achieved. 

When the body degenerates and declines there is nothing 
left but the husk from which the spirit fades till it disappears. 
Whatever view one may hold as to the ultimate fate of the vital 
spark, it is obviously something with points of similarity to the 
springs of action in survival energies. We picture our future 
in accord with the best teachings ; the more beautiful and rea- 
sonable manifestations of dynamics, the better. 

To do justice to the subject of mental characteristics which 
distinguish maturity would involve a survey of general psy- 
chology beyond that which is permissible here. All that can 
now be offered are a few memoranda of those mental peculiari- 
ties displayed in maturity which shadow forth the beginnings 
of senescence. 

In certain individuals the mind remains soundly integrated 
till the end of a long life, so clear, the memory so retentive, the 
perception and judgment so keen, that they enjoy the apprecia- 
tion of their fellows till well into the eighth or ninth decades. 
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Through such exemplars we learn that senile mental decrepi- 
tude is not inevitable under fairly favorable conditions : only a 
normal decadence, i. e., a series of normal phenomena of devolu- 
tion varying in kind, but little or none in degree. Abnormal 
physical changes accompanying old age, on the contrary, may 
be of the widest latitude. Indeed, energies and integrities of 
the mind may, and often do, far outlive those of the body. 

It should be remembered that some mental phases of over- 
ripeness are merely the result of lax methods of thinking, of 
inattention, of defects or neglects of memory, of faulty habits, 
and not due to morbid alterations in structure. If, or when, 
unlovely mental peculiarities persist, become pronounced fea- 
tures, they may indicate gradual retrograde cell changes. 
These may not increase for many years. 

Such of the changes as do occur in the mind and tempera- 
ment as a part of early senescence are often enough mere exag- 
gerations of long-existing inherent peculiarities, those which 
have grown up in one by reason of the preponderance of orig- 
inal trends or have not been held under adequate subjection. 

The physical changes in senescence are gross and obvious, 
of little importance, especially in the higher walks of life where 
physical decrepitude is of a far less seriousness than mental. 
The state most worth striving for is to keep both mental and 
physical fitness on a par; to gain this end they must be con- 
stantly and freely used. 

Mental and moral impairments are, fortunately, not in- 
evitable till the last call is sounded. Indeed it is a blessing that 
defections in the mental and moral domain are not inevitable. 
After all, it is the manhood, the personality, which tells, rather 
than those threatened inroads of structural decadence which we 
desire and strive to escape. 

Of the mental changes characteristic of later maturity, some 
are of towering significance and others matters of indifference. 
Variations during the high tide of maturity are wide in accord- 
ance with the life one has led, and especially the sort of mental 
occupation followed. Mental changes, being of widest scope as 
contrasted with the limited sphere of physical alterations, can 
only be mentioned in so brief a review of the subject. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the mature mind are 
poise, deliberation, economy of effort with largest output of 
judgment. To be sure, it is to the old man that the laurel crown 
of wisdom was given in Rome— senes — senator— the highest 
body of legislators. 

The earliest retrograde mental changes are due chiefly to 
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wandering of the attention, loss of capacity to fix and hold it, 
to concentrate. The exceptions are when individual comfort 
is concerned. 

As old age progresses these mental features are those of 
decline in capacity, in grasp, in coordination. Some, indeed 
a large part of senescent mental abnormality, is due to fatigue 
reactions from over-strained attention. This is far more likely 
to be the product of exhaustion from monotony, wearisome 
routine than from effort. Impairment of mental efficiency 
leads to dissatisfaction, distress ; and the worst effects are from 
protracted anxieties, from exhaustion which follows diffusion 
of thought, therefore of clear percepts, and hence " poverty of 
memory pictures, the one precious possession of the aged." 

Attention being unrelieved, it wanders or spreads over one 
group of objects and loses sight of others. Unrest follows and 
a habit of onesidedness in the outlook on life. Absorption in 
one line of mental pursuit, such as of science or art, becomes so 
fascinating, so confining, that a man may become indefinitely 
happy in one narrow line of pursuit, therefore he grows indif- 
ferent to surroundings. 

This narrowing of the personality, this shut-in-ness should 
not be allowed to become a mere selfish indulgence and disre- 
gard of others' opinions and feelings; it may lead to petty 
tastes, to trivialities, to whims, to vanity into which all of us 
are tempted to fall. 

What, indeed, is growing old? Old age is one thing (senil- 
ity), and the process of growing old (senescence) is another. 
Old age implies length of days, accumulations of years, the in- 
exorable process of chronologic advance. Growing old struc- 
turally is a variable state: Some do so more slowly and others 
more rapidly, in accord with varying conditions of inheritance 
and also in manner of life, favorable or unfavorable. 

Variants occur due to causes inherent or acquired; also 
differ in different individuals, in families and in races. Old age 
implies mere progress of time ; senility indicates deteriorations 
(abnormalities) in structure and hence also in function. 

Senility is due to deterioration in somatic (body) structures 
and is, for the most part, caused by excessive accumulations 
of self -formed poisons (above what the eliminating machinery 
can get rid of) and to a few poisons from without, e. g., alcohol, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, lead, mercury and other foreign or value- 
less substances to which mankind is exposed. 

Senile changes, limiting functional integrity, may be grouped 
under the general caption of impairments in elasticity, in plas- 
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ticity; the old cells become too stable, too rigid, too static. 
Hence the maintenance of elasticity, so far as this is possible, 
makes for efficiency in structures and the postponement of de- 
vitalization. 

The problem before each one of us is how to attain old age 
while continuing to be able to render the best service with the 
least cost in effort, in adverse conditions, and in distress. 
Hence the factors are not only physical, but also economic and 
social or sociologic. 

The aged are notoriously conservative, accepting novel ideas 
or suggestions with reluctance or flat denial. Parsimonious- 
ness alternates with misanthropy. Self-restraint, in short, is 
waning, and may be shown in both ludicrous and pathetic di- 
rections. Temptations aforetime readily resisted now over- 
come former conscious control. 

When the reproductive powers have ceased, capacities for 
affection subside. All actions or thoughts correlated with sex 
impulses become changed. Yet old men occasionally commit 
absurd or dangerous follies through sex instinct, becoming sud- 
denly impulsive, imperative, despotic. 

The best average barometer of mental failure is memory in all its 
varieties — only an advance guard of an invading army that is sooner or 
later to devastate the brain. (Clouston.) 

Attention can then no longer be sustained, is readily fa- 
tigued; mental and physical energies are diminishing. Imag- 
ination no longer colors and illumines thought. Enthusiasms 
fade away, as does adaptability to change and ideation. 

The old have no faith in the young. (H. M. Priedmann.) 

Old persons display a tendency to overeat, in spite of the 
maxim that " one should descend out of life as he ascended into 
it, even unto a child's diet." Feeding is the one remaining 
pleasure, and among old people in special " homes " or asylums 
are found wonderful trenchermen who survive amazingly so 
long as they live in that atmosphere of undisturbed tranquillity. 

The craving for rest and quietude in the aged is of organic 
origin. It permits of a systematic and orderly arrangement 
and storing of facts and makes for excellent mental products 
in those whose energies are well sustained. Particularly valu- 
able are the thoughts, opinions and conclusions of old age when 
earlier training was along well-defined lines of science or philos- 
ophy or art. The greater mental detachment accentuates ju- 
dicial poise; enthusiasms are then in abeyance or gone, hence 
conclusions are more in accord with underlying truths. 

VOL. VI. — ll. 
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Intellectuality is shown at the best in many aged persons. 
Mental force depends on the kind of constitution possessed plus 
the nature and quality of early training. Indeed, no greater 
pleasures can be enjoyed in the twilight of life than a sustained 
interest in one's early absorbing occupations. Of course only 
certain aspects of these can be carried to legitimate fruition. 
It is always possible for some one or other department, direc- 
tion or phase of knowledge or activities to be continued or 
elaborated. 

Age being a purely relative term in all but the chronologic 
or legal sense, there can be no period fixed for its characteristic 
phenomena to begin. Modifying conditions are such as reside 
in individual makeup, environment, points of view, training, 
habits, tastes, prejudices, physical fitness and qualities of ener- 
gizing. 

The redeeming features of old age are that one is (then) freed from 
the demands of former youthful passions, emotions and sentiments — if, 
indeed, such freedom is worth while. The old have, besides the relative 
advantage of immunity to certain diseases, such as the eruptive fevers, 
typhoid and phthisis; the old tissues do not seem to be good media for 
these disease agencies. On the other hand, they are very prone to pneu- 
monic infections and erysipelas, which carry away most aged folk. (H. 
M. Priedmann, op. eit.) 

The phenomena of aging — growing old — are normal, but 
so frequently are they obscured by abnormalities that the im- 
pression obtains that old age is a disease. Professor Ribot 
(editorial N. Y. Med. Jour., Sept. 26, 1908) points out the con- 
trasts admirably thus : 

In pathologic death in late age, the general cells cease to retain their 
powers of rejuvenation by means of external influences (bacteria, toxins, 
etc.) and the part ceases to perform its function. Physiologic death is, 
in the main, the result of failure of the brain and central nervous system 
to function. 

Natural death in senility is therefore a consequence of anatomical, 
together with functional changes in the component factors of the body, 
partly of the cells and partly of the intermediate substances. These 
changes in death are not the result of external influences (such as, e. g., 
of too much or of improper food, of disease-producing influences, toxins, 
etc.), but they are necessary sequels to the chemical expiration of the 
phenomena of life. 

In the cells are formed clinkers so to speak, deposits which are prod- 
ucts of metabolism, bringing about atrophy of the bioplasm. The inter- 
mediate substances, which are not living matter in the real sense of the 
word, commence to relax generally in their more or less mechanical func- 
tions, thus damaging the circulatory apparatus. This process is of detri- 
ment to the cells, the atrophy of which is thereby increased. 

Diseases of senility, especially arterial degenerations, favor the ac- 
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complishment of old-age changes and conditions, but they are not integral 
parts of old-age conditions; they are merely complications. Old age is 
per se normal; is free from diseased conditions. Especially responsible 
for natural death in old age are the ganglion cells, which have always the 
same elements. Hence physiologic death in the aged is thus more or 
less of a brain death. 

Resume of Mental Phenomena op Beginning Old Age, 

Normal Senescence 

The mental phenomena of senescence are exaggerations of 
those of over-maturity. 

We may take comfort, however, in the well-demonstrated 
fact that in one of vigorous constitution the brain and its func- 
tions are also pretty certain to be and remain sound till the final 
fading away of forces. 

The mind and all the finer faculties grow dulled in the 
elderly. Permitted to live in an atmosphere of comfort and 
peaceful routine, they are serene enough and may continue so 
indefinitely. Interruptions, invasions of their tranquillity are 
resented. Contradictions or other oppositions shock their equi- 
poise, jolt an equanimity now readily disturbed; they there- 
upon display peevishness, irritability of temper, irascibility or 
petulance. Likewise a tendency to commit diverse follies of 
impulse is noticeable, to exhibit puerile ambitions and vanities, 
boastfulness, assertiveness, jealousies, misanthropy, coldness of 
disposition, indifference to family and communal ties, duties 
and responsibilities. 

A much greater stimulus is needed to arouse sense percep- 
tion in the old ; responses to sensory impacts are slower, more 
inadequate. 

The tissues involved are losing their impressions, also their 
capacity for impressionability. Reflex action becomes more 
sluggish and weaker. Instinctive acts grow fewer. 

Irritability is diminished, is noticeable in all acts; the power 
of originating action independent of stimulation (or irritation) 
becomes weaker in the aged, whereas it is prompt in the young. 

The regulating centers are weakened, irresponsive, though 
oftentimes over-sensitive to disturbances. 

The acts of the aged result more from conscious purpose, 
from careful reason, and from habit, or they follow only upon 
strong irritation. 

Instinct has subsided, is replaced by experience and preju- 
dice. 

Inadequate repair follows injury in the condition of grow- 
ing old, especially in the more highly differentiated structures, 
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— the more sensitive ones, notably whose functions require for 
right action large supplies of blood, such as the ductless glands, 
the spleen, the adrenals, the brain, nerves, marrow and muscles. 

Memory becomes impaired because mental perceptions have 
become weakened, therefore only powerful stimuli make im- 
pressions ; those most affecting the individual are retained and 
reproduced. Hence a strong effort must be then made to recall 
recent events or circumstances, whereas the earlier ones are 
readily reproduced. 

The child demands to know " why," opens up objects, pulls 
apart, observes the component cells and structures. The senile 
mind is better fitted to construct, or especially to reconstruct. 

The aged mind becomes narrowed in its outlook to those sub- 
jects which concern self and especially on matters bearing on 
self-preservation. 

Youth wants to know; age wants to be. (Nascher.) 

In crowding years one is haunted by a fear of death in 
spite of all the offered consolations of religion and philosophy. 
The emotions of those passing down into the valley lose their 
equipoise in proportion as reasoning powers fail and mental 
balance lessens. 

The onset of climacteric limitations in both sexes is marked 
by mental changes in the point of view. The temperament 
veers ; the angle from which one views life, as the shadows grow 
long, is altered. Men are more hopeful for the time and after 
the " change of life sink into relative apathy or gloom." 

In women their innate vanity supports them in great meas- 
ure to keep up appearances; also their religious feelings, their 
optimism and their faith in the power of things unseen, sup- 
ports them to maintain a cheerful front and a good appearance. 

Among the mental manifestations of senility are: 

Impairment of memory ; of capacity to perceive, to observe ; 
and to fix attention on current happenings. The mind wanders, 
veers about, drifts. 

Interest in surroundings diminishes except as the individual 
comfort is concerned. 

Doubts are readily entertained; new ideas are challenged. 
Conscience becomes blunted increasingly as old age advances. 

Automatic acts replace the more volitional ones, i. e., habit 
paths in motor and psychomotor mechanisms become relied on 
to the exclusion of the failing initiative. This increases as 
time progresses. 

At first, in early childhood, all motor acts are the products 
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of initiative, of will ; then these acts become automatic, habitual, 
merge into instincts, and, as they fade, mere automatisms re- 
main. 

As age advances the phenomena of animal life gradually 
subside, actions become fewer and fewer and less and less con- 
trolled by will. Man retires more and more into himself, or 
the shell of his self; becomes isolated, is shut out bit by bit, 
from his surroundings and becomes absorbed in his own per- 
sonal doings or survival. 

In these insignia are shown the tendencies of the man, how 
he is influenced and narrowed by social and domestic consid- 
erations rather than the cultural effects of age, in short how 
" an individual reacts to the deterrent effects of aging processes 
and submits to become a marionette, responsive to fewer 
strings." 

If only lower ideals are exerted, a man or woman drifts 
along the path of least resistance. 

All this breeds increasing littleness, selfishness, which may 
become most disfiguring, unlovely. 

The way to remain essentially young and also retain the ap- 
pearance of youth is to "cultivate variability," (Boris Sidis) 
widen the point of view, to expand the interests. It is desirable 
to resist as long as possible the lowering of the curtain, " play- 
ing the r61e of the solitary unit." 

Vastly more important than to pursue over-eager measures 
contributing to lengthening days is to keep in touch with affairs, 
maintain warm relationships with environment, domestic, social 
and especially national. 

Old age has natural affinities for childhood and youth. A 
young life as a companion is the best tonic. To make oneself 
loveable is the most important aim. Cheerfulness is the key — 
to keep trying to reach out and affect other personalities. Old 
age laments becoming useless; yet one can never tell how far 
one's influence extends. 

Growing old ungracefully is thus described by Elliot Greg- 
ory: 

There comes, we are told, a crucial moment, " a tide " in all lives, 
that, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. An assertion, by the bye, 
which is open to doubt. What does come to every one is an hour fraught 
with warning, which, if unheeded, leads on to folly. This fateful date co- 
incides for the most of us with the discovery that we are turning gray, 
or that the "crow's feet" on our temples are becoming visible realities. 
The unpleasant question then presents itself: Are we to slip meekly into 
middle age, or are arms to be taken up against our insidious enemy, and 
the rest of life become a losing battle, fought inch by inch? 
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In other days it was the men who struggled the hardest against their 
fate. Up to this century, the male had always been the ornamental mem- 
ber of the family. Csesar, we read, coveted a laurel crown principally be- 
cause it would help to conceal his baldness. The wigs of the Grand 
Monarque are historical. It is characteristic of the time that the tatter's 
attempts at rejuvenation should have been taken as a matter of course, 
while a few years later poor Madame de Pompadour's artifices to retain 
her fleeting youth were laughed at and decried. 

The situation to-day is reversed. The battle, given up by the men — 
who now accept their fate with equanimity — is being waged by their better 
halves with a vigor heretofore unknown. So general has this mania to 
retain youthfulness become that if asked what one weakness was most 
characteristic of modern women, what peculiarity marked them as differ- 
ent from their sisters in other centuries, I should unhesitatingly answer, 
" The desire to look younger than their years." 

. . . The men or women who do not look their age are rare. In each 
generation there are exceptions, people who, from one cause or another — 
generally an excellent constitution — succeed in producing the illusion of 
youth for a few years after youth itself has flown. 

The desire to remain attractive as long as possible is not only a 
reasonable but a commendable ambition. Unfortunately the stupid means 
most of our matrons adopt to accomplish this end produce exactly the 
opposite result. 

One sign of deficient taste in our day is this failure to perceive that 
every age has a charm of its own which can be enhanced by appropriate 
surroundings, but is lost when placed in an incongruous setting. It sad- 
dens a lover of the beautiful to see matrons going so far astray in their 
desire to please as to pose for young women when they no longer can 
look the part. 

Holmes, in " My Maiden Aunt," asks plaintively : 

Why will she train that wintry curl in such a springlike way? 

Few matrons stop to think for themselves, or they would 
realize that by appearing in the same attire as their daughters 
they challenge a comparison which can only be to their disad- 
vantage, and should be if possible avoided. 

There are still, it is to be hoped, many such lovable women 
in our land, but at times I look about me with dismay, and 
wonder who is to take their places when they are gone. Are 
there to be no more "old ladies"? 

I am grateful to Dr. H. M. Friedmann, Dr. Robert Saunby, 
Prof. Charles Sedgwick Minot and Dr. I. L. Nascher, whose 
contributions to the subject of advancing age and its treatment 
are filled with valuable points. 



